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is assumed for the Gic. eu and dropping of the initial consonant 
before the resultant /. Thus G. jetzt (MHG. iezuo, Kamt. 
hietz, Tirol, hiez) is explained as <.*hiu-td, the Mu- being the 
pronominal stem in hiu- tagu ^heute. Some additional ex- 
planation will of course be necessary. Under the Iceuek bases 
Schroder also unites, int. al., G. geschwind: G. gesund: G. 
(<LG.) siid, also G. Sturm: Schwann, also Goth, sniumjan 
(and hence G. schleunig?) : G. schwimmen. 

A final note promises a further volume: Anlautsstudien. 
It is to be hoped that this will throw better light on a few 
initial sound changes which Schroder in the present volume 
rather freely postulates, — and yet that it will deal with some- 
thing besides sound laws, — which will not and cannot, by 
themselves, account for the Germanic Word-treasure. 

Leonard Bloomfield. 
University of Illinois. 



NORDISCHE PERSONENNAMEN IN ENGLAND IN 
ALT- UND FRtJHMITTELENGLISHER ZEIT. Von 
Erik Bjorkman. Halle, 1910. Max Niemeyer. 
This work appears as Heft XXXVII of Professor Mors- 
bach's Studien zur Englischen Philologie. No doubt the author's 
investigations have a definite interest to the philologist, but it 
is likely that a more substantial service has been rendered to the 
cause of research in Old English history. It is a well-known fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon sources, especially those of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, are full of Scandinavian names; some of 
these are xmmistakably Norse, but in the greater number of 
instances the origin has been held doubtful. Frequently a con- 
clusion rests, in part, at least, on considerations of race and 
nationality and often errors have arisen through regarding some 
historic actor as a Saxon when he was in resdity a Dane or of 
Danish parentage. Still, though the importance of the subject 
is evident. Dr. Bjorkman's work is the first serious attempt to 
make a complete list of Scandinavian names found in the Old 
English sources. 

The study makes a volume of about 225 pages and is divided 
into two principal divisions: a list of names, and a discussion 
of the principles applied in determining what names are truly 
Northern. The larger part of the volume is given to the dis- 
cussion of individual names; the arrangement is alphabetical, 
each name being given separate treatment. The list is quite 
large, more than five hundred names are found to be presumably 
Scandinavian and entitled to a place in the discussion. Most 
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of these are clearly Northern, but in many cases the author 
feels that, while the presumption is strong in favor of Scandi- 
navian origins, conclusive proof is wanting. In many instances, 
the anglicising process has been carried so far as to make identi- 
fication extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

To a large extent, the author bases his conclusions on pho- 
netic considerations, such as the occurrence of characteristically 
Norse consonant combinations (^gg, 1>n, nn, dd may be mentioned 
as typical) , the final r, Norse diphthongs (oy, ey, ou, etc.) , and 
other phonetic facts that seem to point to Northern origins. He 
is, however, fully aware that these are not safe criteria in every 
instance, as in the spelling of proper names the Old English 
scribes exercised great freedom. Much more does he depend on 
certain native peculiarities that are traceable in the composition 
of the more common names in use among each of the two peoples. 
Each has its own favorite set of nouns and adjectives that are 
used in forming names. There is, therefore, no difficulty in the 
case of a name that has the Old English adjective ^thel. Bad, 
or Beorhi as the first part of the compound. The same is true 
where we find such distinctly Norse endings as --finn, -Tcetel, or 
-grim. Of course, hybrid forms are possible and do occur; the 
author believes that Burmod is an example of such formations, 
the first syllable being Norse, the second English. 

Dr. Bjorkman also calls attention to the prominent part 
that the nickname carried in Old Norse times. This fact has 
no parallel among the Anglo-Saxons. The nickname frequently 
grew out of some peculiarity of personal appearance: Shialgr 
(squint-eyed) may serve as an illustration; but Shialgr, in time, 
became a "Christian" name and in one of the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of Norway it seems to have been regarded as an honored 
family possession to be transmitted to sons and grandsons. For 
names that are traceable to some appellation of this sort, the 
author claims Scandinavian ancestry. 

So far as the reviewer is able to judge, the work has been 
done with thoroughness and care. An effort has been made to 
make the list of names as complete as possible and in his 
researches the author has consequently been compelled to study 
materials of the most diverse character, — Domesday, obituaries, 
charters, runic inscriptions, chronicles, registers, and the like. 
Whether he has been able to find all the Norse names that occur 
in these sources is, however, doubtful ; but the number of possible 
additions will probably not be large. In the statement of his 
conclusions the author has employed cautious terms and has 
shown a proper appreciation of historical canons ; still, it is not 
likely that the English philologist will permit all his conclusions 
to pass unchallenged. Laubence M. Labson. 

University of Illinois. 



